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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CILURCHMAN, 







( Continued from page 610.) 


After my service in Philadelphia was over, I 
returned home with peace and satisfaction, and 
vent not much abroad save to our Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, until the spring following in 
the year 1749, when I went with Michael Light- 
foot to the Yearly Meeting at West River in 
Maryland, in which journey, the weather being 
hot and some weg@kness of body attending, 
threw me into a stroo@ fever and a stoppage in 
uy breast, that it gas with some difficulty I got 
home, and conpfued without any amendment 
: considerable time: and one evening as | 
was preparing for bed, an imposthume broke, 
almost strangling me for a considerable time, 
that J expected I was near expiring, but felt 
a resignation in this trying time beyond my 
‘xpectation, which I took to be a great favor 
from the Lord; there is no support like the 
light of his countenance. I continued bleed- 
ing more or less many days, 
wended. In the Eighth month, being pretty 
well recovered, in much love I felt drawings in 
my mind to visit some meetings in the back 
tarts of Chester, Philadelphia, and Bucks coun- 
ties, and parts of New Jersey, and laying my 
oncern before my friends, had their concur- 
rence, and was accompanied by my kinsman 
Joshua Browgf through most of the journey ; our 
irst appeinted meeting was at Randor, in which 
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truth owned our service in a good degree, and 
passing over Schuylkill went to Plymouth, North 
Wales, Skippack, and New Providence, which last 
meeting for want of more careful notice was very 
small; and not being easy in my mind, | had a 
singular freedom to let them know that I would 
endeavor to be at that place again on the second 
day following, and should be glad they would 
please to give full notice thereof; and having a 
strong draught in my mind to turn back to 
North Wales, I went the same evening to Robert 
Jones’s at Skippack, and next day tosee a frien d 
who had been a long time indisposed, with whom 
we had a good opportunity, which I believe was 
of advantage to the Friend, through the good- 
ness and mercy of the blessed Shepherd of 
Israel; L also visited two other Friends, and we 
were comforted together in the renewing of 
heavenly goodness ; and on First day was at 
North Wales meeting, which large aud 
satisfactory, and at Providence again ou Second 
day, where Friends generally met, and I had an 
opportunity to clear ‘myself i in a particul: ww man- 
ner; then went to Evans’s meeting by the side 
of Schuylkill, and had a meeting the same eyen- 
ing at the house of Thomas May, both which 
were to some satisfaction ; afterwards went to 
Maiden Creek, Exeter, and Richland, and from 
thence over Delaware to Kingwood, and visited 
the meetings in Burlington, Gloucester, and 
Salem counties as far down as Greenwich, and 
returned homewards by Haddonfield, from 
whence in my going down, my kinsman Joshua 
Brown left me and went home; I called to visit 
Hannah Cooper, whose husband had not long 
been dead, she seemed under affliction of body 
and mind ; I felt a ncur sympathy with her, and 
though we did not converse much together, 
in the owning love of him who is a friend to 
afflicted, we were mutually comforted; she ex- 
pressed her satisfaction in a tender manner, say- 
ing that soon after I came her exercise was 
lightened, and she was refreshed in a sense of 
the kindness of the Lord, in affording a sympathy 
and inward feeling to the children of his family ; 
my soul was humbled in reverent thankfulness to 
him the Author of all good, who is praise worthy 
for ever. In the morning [ had a passage over 
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Delaware about the tenth hour, which by reason | part, and were greatly delighted to hear truth’s 
of ice had not been passable for several days be- | testimony, and valued instruments according to 
fore; tarryingin Philadelphia that night, | went | their own nr these, though they appear as 
next day to Derby meeting, and the day follow- | goodly flowers, for want of an humble abode in 
ing got well home, and found my dear wife and | the vine, do sometimes wither away as grass on 
family well. | the house-top. If you love me, ke ep my command. 
On my leaving home to perform this visit, I | ments, was a precept of our holy Lord and Mas. 
felt great inward weakness, and in going from ter; to keep his commandments we must inward. 
meeting to meeting, frequent humbling baptisms ly dwell with his grace in our hearts, by which 
attended, in which ‘the present state of the church | the law of the spirit of life is known and under. 
was seen, and the conditions of many spoken to | stood by the enlightening ard everlasting sur 
in the love of truth, which made me often think | word of Pr rophecy, which will privately inter. 
that it seemed like a farewell visit, at least for a | pret, and secre tly show to every man his duty, 
long time. }and the calling of God, and abilitate to abide 
L m: ay now make a remark which I hope will | therein, and his law 7s light and his command. 
not be improper or unprofitable. As I passed | |ment asa lamp to the feet of his peuple’ for 
along in this visit, | observed some people would | ever. 
earnestly press me to go home with them, and As I sat in a week-d: ay mecting in the wine 
would say they would not take it kind if I did | (1748,) which was held in a private house, (our 
not, and Friends did not use to serve them so, | meeting house being burnt some time _before;) 
that is, pass by them; yet I thought there was ; I felt great we akness and poverty attending my 
not much of the innocent sweetness of truth to mind, which occasioned a deep inquiry into the 
be felt at their houses, or even about them; | cause; and after a time of inward waiting, the 
though they would say, why! thou hast hit the | humbling divine presence was felt in reverent 
nail on the head, there is = such people among | | profound silence, yet the gentle operation of the 
us as thou hast spoken of; and seemed as to | divine power caused a secret inward trembling, 
themselves safe and easy, when perhaps their | and the following was uttered in a language in- 
religion lay much in thinking that good Friends | telligent to the inward man, gather thyself from 
were familiar with them, and thought well of | a// the cumbers of the world, and be thou weaned 
them; I also took notice of another sort, who 
though they were not fond of having Friends to 
go with them, would speak well of their service, 


Srom the popularity, love, and friendship there 
of. Ibelieved this to.be the voice of the holy 
one of Israel, as a merciful warning to prepare 


service which would separate me from temporal 
business and the nearest connections in life ; and 
from that time I endeavored to settle my affair, 
and contract my little business as well as I could. 
In the summer following I met with an unex- 
pected trial, for without my knowledge my name 

was put in the new commiggion for justices of 
the peace, and endeavo a. used to persuade 
me to be qualified in ordew to act in that station, 
and some of my particular in told me it seem- 
ed providential, and they tho&ght it was my 
place to accept thereof, as I might be helpful by 
way of example to some in the commission who 
were Friends ; for a short time I was exceeding- 
ly straitened, but my eye being fixed on the 
Lord for counsel, it pleased him ir great con, 
descension once more to revive the sentence be 
fore mentioned, gather thyself from all the cum 
bers of the world, &c., which to me settled the 
point, and I became easy in mind, and humbly 
thankful to my blessed Instructor who had called 
me for other service. 


manner, and not look on themselves with a true 
prospect which would have led them to smite on 
their own breasts, with a feeling, short prayer, 
rather than apprehend themselves better than 
others, when perhaps covetousness and a world- 
ly spirit had almost destroyed charity, which is 
the sure product of true religion; a third sort, 
I beheld humbled and bowed, whose words were 
few, and would frequently, if they said anything, 
lament the state of the Society, and speak of 
their own weakness, and fear Jest they should 
not walk in the uprightness of truth before their 
own families and the church, the dew rested on 
them in their humble situation; I was thankful 
in the sense I had, that there were some few of 
these in almost every meeting, and I had a firm 
belief, that some among the “youth were under 
the hand of the great preparer of men for his 
own work ; these children are mostly modest and 
diffident of themselves, sincerely affectionate, 
not over forward or sounding, but lovers of truth 
in heart, to whom I felt great nearness of spirit, 
believing they would grow in the root of Life. I 
beheld some others among the youth, whom I 
feared had too great a delight to live on the 
labors of others, who nevertheless had been 
favored with the reaches of divine Love, but for 
want of dwelling deep and humble with the pure 
witness in themselves, ran out in the affectionate 
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(To be continued.) 
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The shortest life is long enough in which t 


and deal it out liberally to others in a censorious | for my final change, or to stand ready for some 


accomplish some good. 
The less you like another, the Wee you ought 
to say about him. +. 
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CATHOLIC THOUGHTS, 
| 


NO. 3. THE HOUSE OF GOD, 


(Concluded from page 613.) 


In respect of the offerings that were to be pre- | 
ented on different occasions little agreement has 
to. Who is there as yet that has 
chown the exact thought contained in each ? It 
way be said in a loose vague manner, that they 


point to those sentiments and actions of believers, 
which in the New Testament are described as 


gititual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ. With reference to the character 
of the priesthood, and the various rites incum- 
bent upon them, we are not in possession of 
ideas much more distinct. The facts, we can! 
aay, have some relation to the graces that should 
enter into the character of true believers; but 
the exact nature of these qualities is a point that 
has not yet been subjected to scrutiny. Cir- 
cumstances that have not as yet received any 
attention, so far as we are aware, are such as the 
following :—what is the exact meaning of the 
liference between the moveable tabernacle, and 
the fixed temple? what are the counterpart 
thoughts in the economy of the New Testa- | 
ment ? what is the meaning of the vicissitudes | 
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thich the tabernacle underwent, from its first } 
vrection down to the time when it was replaced | 
y the temple ? what are the corresponding facts | 
athe second covenant ? These points have not | 
sen been canvassed. In regard to the fact that | 
David was permitted only to arrange the pre- | 
iminaries that preceded the erection of the 
emple, but, because of the circumstance that he 
id shed blood, was denied the privilege of 
uilding the house, it has been suggested that 
ehave in this circumstance the spiritual doc- | 
rine that it was the office of the Messiah to do | 
he work of a victim, to pour forth his blood a 
usom for sin, and that it fell to the part of the 
pirit to take up the task where the Messiah | 
eit it, and to build up the church. On this 
iew, David is the antitype of the Son in the 
ork of redemption, and Solomon of the Spirit. 
hremark that would draw with it the approba- 
ion of all theologians is, that the scene so fully 
tailed in which Solomon dedicates the temple, 
ud expresses exceeding joy at the completion 
{the work, is proof sufficient that the transac- 
m is one of primary moment. That could | 
we been no ordinary structure which was 
ared on a plan transmitted from heaven; which 
good a man was desirous to build, but was not | 
emitted ; which so wise a king was appointed 
erect ; which cost him so great an outlay of 
npense and labor ; the accomplishment of which 
:solemnized with such devotion and grandeur. 
»say of it that it represents Christ and his 
burch, is to afford a worthy solution to all these 
igh matters. To say anything short of this, is 
emingly to surround us with mysteries. 
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A remark that, so far as we are aware, has not 
been made before, but which when made will 





probably appear reasonable to some, is founded 


on the co-operation between Solomon and his 
ally, Hiram, King of Tyre. It was by the joint 
efforts of the two that the first house was built. 
But this was not the method on which the second 
temple was reared. It was erected by Jews 
alone. No heathen was suffered to interfere with 
the work. In the first instance, the greater part 
of the labor was performed by Gentiles ; in the 
second, it was executed solely by the house of 
Israel. We consider that the combination be- 
tween Solomon and Hiram, is a picture in which 
we see displayed the mixture between religion 
and the world that hitherto has prevailed in the 
church. In the transaction that takes place 
under Nehemiah, we believe that we see ex- 
hibited that better line of conduct that shall be 
pursued when the elect shall have been delivered 
out of Babylon ; or in other words, out of that 
state of confusion, darkness, and bondage, in 
which the churches now are. 

The chief reflection thrust upon us by a review 
of the facts of the Old Testament connected with 
the temple, is how very little is understood of the 
subject. The extent of typical material is enor- 
mous, the amount of it that has been converted 
is very minute. The next reflection to which 
the topic conducts, is, that in the degree in which 
we have any coherent ideas about the Taber- 
nacle, (the moveable Temple,) we may be sure 
that it is a matter of the utmost importance. It 
is one of the subjects whereon Moses converses 
with the Most High, during his seclusion of forty 
days on Mount Sinai. Its form, materials, and 
utensils, are recited with strange minuteness. 
In the form of the tabernacle, it occupies the 
post of honor, the centre of the camp. It is sur- 
rounded by officials, who preside over its splendid 
services. As it occupied the middle of the 
camp, so it was the pivot on which the fate of 
the nation revolved. It bore a conspicuous part 
when Jordan was crossed, when cities were taken. 
(Josh. iii.) When the people had grievously 
sinned against the Lord, they are punished by 
the Ark being carried away by the Philistines, 
and detained fora number of years. (1 Sam. 
iv. 21.) To show that it was a terrible trophy, 
and one that was too much for the heathen, that 
people are struck with disease while it is kept in 
their borders. The remarkable rejoicings of 
David, when he brings the Ark from Kirjath- 
Jearim to Zion, denote how very important it 
was esteemed. (2 Sam. vi.) The fate that be- 
fell Uzzah, who, not being a priest, put forth his 
hand and took hold of it, shows how much of 
divine holiness was represented by the symbol. 
The great prominence awarded to the transac- 
tions of Solomon in the matter of building the 
temple ; the honorable mention that is made of 
those of his successors who shewed an interest 
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in the welfare of the house; the opprobrious saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify. 
manner in which those are spoken of who neg- ing of the body of Christ”? (Eph. iv. 11, 12) 
lected it, or violated its sanctity; the devout, Again, “For the husband is the head of the 
earnest and frequent references that are made to wife, even as Christ is the head of the Chureh; 
itin the Psalms; the instruction given to the and he is the Saviour of the body. .. For 
Jews when at a distance, or in captivity, to pray we are members of his body, of his flesh, and of 
with their faces towards this house; the great his bones.” (Eph. v. 23,30.) Again, “ Who 
importance assigned to the fact that the house now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
was laid waste by the King of Babylon ; the ex-| that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
cessive joy that the returned captives felt and|in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the 
expressed when they were permitted to renew, Church.” (Col. i. 24.) With reference also to 
the edifice ;—this line of events, running through | the term temp/e and house, the following scrip. 
so long a period, embracing so many leading cir-| tures expound this doctrine,—“ Know ye not 
cumstances, occupying so many pages of the/that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
volume that contains the whole will and counsel | Spirit of God dwelleth in you? . If any man de. 
of God, forming so large a portion of the history | file the temple of God, him shall Cod destroy; 
of that nation, all whose fortunes were symbols | for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
—this proves that the building round which all| are.” (1 Cor. iii. 16, 17.) Again, “ What, 


this revolved must have been a gréat central 
fact. 
Second. We now come to ask the question, 


Does the New Testament furnish any informa-| 19.) 


tion on this subject, does it say anything express 
as to the design of this house? In reply, we 
assign the following passage—‘‘ Ther answered 
the Jews and said unto him, What sign showest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things ? 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 


Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this | 


temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in 
three days ? 
body. 


this unto them : 
and the word which Jesus had said.” 
18-22. 


ove, he was really speaking of the other; there 
are Scriptures that explain what is implied in 
the expression, the body of Christ. 
have many members in one body, and all mem- 


bers have not the same office : so we, being many, | 


are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another.”’ (Rom. xii. 4,5.) Again, 
‘For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body; so also is Christ. 
For by one spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bond or free. . . Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and members in particular.” (1 Cor. 


xii. 12, 138, 27.) Again, “* Know ye not that 


16.) 


But he spake of the temple of his | 
When, therefore, he was risen from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that he had said | 
and they believed the Scripture, | 
(John ii. | 
But if this passage informs us that the | 
temple was a figure of the body of Christ, in such | 
a sense as that whilst he seemed to refer to the. 


« For as we | 


know ye not that your body is the temple of the 


| Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 


| God, and ye are not your own?” (1 Cor. vi. 
Again, *‘ And what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols ? for ye are the temple 
of the living God ; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I wil! be their 
God, and they shall be my people.” (2 Cor. vi. 
Again, “ And are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth 
,unto an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye 
also are builded together for an inabitation of 
God through the Spirit.” (Ephes. ii. 20-22.) 
Again, “ But if I tarry long, that thou mightest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” (1 
Tim. iii. 15.) Again, “But Christ as a son 
over his own house, whose house are we,” Xe. 
(Heb. iii. 6.) Again, “ Ye also as lively stones, 
‘are built up a spiritual house, an holy priest 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ.”” (1 Peter ii. 5.) 

These passages appear to leave no doubt upou 
the subject. It stands on this footing. The Old 
Testament makes much mention of an edifice 
| which was holy, and refers to it from the be 
‘ginning down to the end of the history of the 
| Jewish nation. But the New Testament is no 
| silent on the matter ; it explains the type, so that 
we have the natural image with its spiritual 
counterpart. That which is a bui/ding in the 
‘one book, becomes a doctrine in the other. 


| That which was physical or sensuous in the one 


| 


your bodies are the members of Christ ?” (1 Cor.| economy, is transmuted into that which is spiri 
vi. 15.) Again, “ And hath put all things under| tual and moral in the other. And this har 
his feet, and gave him to be the head over all| monizes with the method in which the types 
things to the Church, which is his body, the ful-| have invariably been rendered by those of evan, 
ness of him that filleth allin all.” (Eph. i. 22,| gelical sentiments. The result attained to by 
23.) Again, “ And he gave some, apostles; and| attending to the explanation that Holy Wri 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, | supplies, is that the antitype of the temple is 
pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the| the church of the living God, that elect body 
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shich owes its existence to the predestination of 
the Father, the death of the Son, and the in- 
iwelling of the Iloly Ghost. 


(hrist is associated with this society; that if its 
pane be a house, he is the corner stone ; that if 
it be a body, he is the head. This is a dignified 
rieW. 
images and landscapes of the Old Testament. 
So then, we are forced to the eonelusion, 
nen have been in lamentable error these m: any | 
hundred years, when they made a building in 
the new economy, the antitype to all that is re- 
sted of the temple in the old How impotent 
:conclusion to « marvellous succession of events ! 
How strange an infraction of the ordinary rules 
finterpretation, to make the objeet to be of the 
me texture in each economy! What is most 
rmarkable is not that men should have, 
mle period, embraced such a theory, but that, 
aspite of so many vicissitudes in things, they 
ould persist in adhering to it. That in those 
ines when ’ much to men, a 
e edilice should satisfy all their scruples, and 
pmplete all their wishes, is not the most won- 
trful feature of the case; but that in these 
bdern days, when the inclination is so great to 
son and examine, there should be any to cling 
the old fallacy. is the most curious part of the 
pestion. So iong as the present idea endures, 
wanism, under the guise of Christianity, will 
wwe One secure retreat, and the genus loci will 
kas much worshipped as at the time when his 
ume and existenee were avowed. Spiritual 
anny will continue to prevail, in virtue of the 
ht that a sacred place is admitted. For, if 
it is allowed, one man is thereby enabled to 
ke cognizance of the religion of his nei; ghbor, 
ito pronounce against him if he fails at the 
rmal seasons to bring himself under the in- 
hence of the sacred Spot. So long as the notion 


ceremony Was so 


tains, opportunity will be afforded to estim: ite | 


ty by geographical rules. One man will be 
asidered as fulfilling his duty, because at a 
ren moment he is to be found at a particular 
tdezvous; another will be regarded as failing 
his, beeause he does not m: ike his appearance 
he muster eall. 


atof the stone and lime which 
rere. 
giving rise to the other. Let every other 
tncous opinion disappear, there is enough to 
duce false religion, if the doctrine of “holy 


ces is suffered to survive. Both Scripture 


{experience scem to assert that superstition 
1enseonce itself as securely behind sxe rite, 


behind many. (Gal. v. 2, 8.) 
red building imparts holiness to its curators. 
the edifice is viewed by us as the te mple, the | 
in who conducts its services becomes of neces- 


ya Levite, or rather the bigh-priest. 


ina 


that | 


through all Christendom. 


| integrity, and knowledge. 
| that would impart to the religious community an 
The belief in holy places | 
res being to people whose picty is as real as | 
they affect to 


e ° ° | 
The one circumstance cannot exist with- | 


| inventions, 
Moreover, a | 
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When this infatuation begins to pass away, a 
doctrine of importance will rise into notice. The 


[f anything more | history of the temple will be carefully studied, 
iscomprehended in the image, it is this, that|as emblematic of the 


career of the spiritual 
church. In this light, the vicissitudes that be- 
full it will come up toa height of consequence 


to which they never before rose. Thus an im- 


It returns a worthy reply to all the ‘bright mense mass of minute typic: al incidents will be 


converted, and portions of Scripture that at pre- 
sent serve no other purpose than to startle the 
ignorant. or to encourage the wily skeptic, will 


| be shown to earry within them a deep and v: alu- 
| 
able meaning. 


Men and ministers, perceiving 

| that they cannot procure the aroma of holiness 
from any spot or edifice, will find the mise lves 
summoned by one argument more to seek for it 
in the right quarter. Along with sacred pl: ices 
will disappear much of that power by which one 

man, without godliness, can contrive to place 
fetters upon the consciefce of his neighbor 
Mankind, apprehending the fact that a place 
under the first covenant was vested with sacred- 
ness, in order to teach us among other things 
the determinate character of the gospel ¢ shureb, 
will resist the imposture that would retain the 
type and miss the doctrine; will contend for 
thorough freedem on this point; will “ee 
into the system that informs them of a gospel 
that is indepe ndent of time and place, will see 
farther into the profound admonition of the New 
Testament which enjoins upon us to worship the 
Father neither in this mountain nor yet at Jera- 
salem, but in spirit and in truth. The house in 
which men assemble for religious purposes, will 
be regarded according to the amount real 
truth that is taught in it. What is taken from 
the building will be added to the hearers, 
the gain will be great. The ruler of assemblies 
will be placed on the footing of a teacher, in- 
stead of that of a leader of ceremonies, and the 
alteration of opinion will create a demand for a 
very different class from that which now prev ails 
to be parts 
of a pageant, there will be an immediate neces- 
sity that divines should be men of intelligence, 
by these changes 


of 


and 


Ceasing 


absence of bigotry, and a mode of thinking in 
which the elements of reason, freedom, and hap- 
piness, would be more abundant than at present, 
much would be done to remove the objections of 
men of talent. Although the one vital element 
of the gospel, that it is pure, and requires purity 
of its votaries, although this cireumstance will, 
down to the end of time, continue to repel many, 
it is not needful that men, by seeking out many 
should embarrass the subject still 
mure, and should furnish a plea to the discern- 
ing and the disaffected to allege, not merely that 
the Bible sets forth a code of morals whose holi- 
ness is alien to our fallen humanity, but seems 
to enjoin rites and practices that are quite at 
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variance, with the dic ‘tates of cited reason, 
and the ‘spiritual aspirations of the best men of 
all ages of the world. 
+ —~<08r — 
Women’s Yearly York has 


published, in connection with the Extracts, the 


Meeting of New 


Epistles received by them; from which we 


take this week the Kpistle from Philadelphia. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS, 
HELD IN PHILA., BY ADJOURNMENTS FROM THE l4ru 
TO THE ‘18TH OF STH MONTH. 

To New York Women Friends: 
Bevovep Sisrers—In “that love which is 

both ancient and new,’’ and which the blessed 

Master designated as “the badge of disciple- 

ship,” our feelings are drawn toward you; and 

we desire to encourage youto hold fast the 
profession of your faith without wavering. 

There is a faith that overcomes the world. 

There are those among you who have been 
brought into an experience of that which is hid 
from the wise and prudent of this world—even 
the revealings of the Word—which, in its 
quickening operations, separates good from evil. 
To this powerful principle of light and life in 
the soul, we would, dear sisters, that you, with 
ourselves, should take diligent heed—for, while 
all external means, which help us to centre the 
mind upon this pure gift within us, are to be 

valued as blessings from the Giver of all Good, 
still we feel that none can compare with that 
which the apostle called the * unspeakable gift,” 
through an obedience to which our salvation is 
effected. 

The testimonies borne by our predecessors 
become increasingly dear to us, we are 
brought into a knowledge of their preserving 
influence. Being founded in the great principle 
of Justice, Mercy, and Truth, the effect of an 
observance of them is to lead into a purity of 
life consistent with our Christian profession. 

Much concern has been felt in relation to the 
attendance of our religious meetings, especially 
those held in the middle of the week. We were 
encouraged to greater faithfulness in this reason- 
able service, believing that therein we may be 
blessed with a renewal of strength and an in- 
crease of love to our Heavenly Father, and one 
unto another ; 

An exercise also prevailed in relation to the 
literature of the present day, that we be careful 
to discriminate between that which is useful, and 
that which has a ten leney to enervate the mind, 
and destroy a relish for instructive and profitable 


Yearly Meeting of 


as 


reading ; and our young Friends were advised to | wandered from the fold have been remembere 
acquaint themselves with the history of those | As our spirits are clothed with the love of t) 
who in fornier times suffered fur the cause of | Father, and we realize that “greater love 

Truth, and who, wy their dedication to its dictates, | no man, than that he lay down his life for h 
were instrumental in casting up a pathway of | friends, ‘ we shall be qualified to go toa broth 
comparative ease for their successors, insomuch! or sister with the language of caution or ! 


Ln 
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that it may be “il “ they labored, wh oti 
entered into their labors.’”?’ They have bee, 
urged to value this meh piiadiuate and not 
lightly esteem their p#iyileges, lest the language 
of the prophet should’ be found applic able— 
“ Strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, and 
the sous of the alien shall be your plowmen and 
your vine-dressers.”’ 

The subject of abstinence from all that would 
intoxicate has claimed renewed attention, with 
the feeling that if cur influence were rightly ex. 
erted, we might do much toward strengthening 
our brethren, and shielding them amid the man} 
temptations to which they are subjected 5 and in 
order that our hands be clear in every respect 
we advised to avoid the thereof in 
preparing food for our tables. 

Mothers lve been affectionately reminded of 
the responsibility of rightly training their off 
spring, and the importance of early imbuing 
their minds with the spirit of mercy and tender 
so that our’ testimony ag: war and 
oppression may ‘{grow with their growth and 
strenethen with their strength.” 

The evils of war and_ slavery 
seriously considered, and it is cheering to many 
to observe that the testimony against the 
the products of slave labor is increasingly fel. 
It is worthy of remark, that this subject is we 
only gaining ground iu our own Yearly Meeting 
buc that most of the Epistles reecived thi 
ycar encouraged us to faithfulness in this par 
ticular. 

Although we no longer as a Yearly Meeting 
labor in the cause of our Indian brethre om, they 
have been remembered, and we have 


were use 


ness, tinst 


ha ve been 


Use OI 


couraged to aid them by individual effort, wher 


ever it is in our power. 

The deeply ivte 
school edueation of our youth has been {i eling) 
before us, and we have been reminded that 
we would transmit to our children the nob 
testimonies borne by our predecessors, we 


be aroused to the Importance of Maintaining 


schools under our own care, where these test 
monies are upheld. 

a 5 

This exercise resulted in a recommendati 


to our Quarterly Meetings to enquire careful 
into the condition of within th 
borders, which being reported to the 
Meeting, We may be enabied to 


that the deficiencies may be 


’ 
schools 


Sup} 
Ia the evidence furnished th tt a re is an | 
crease of love and unity among us, our heat 
have been humbled; and with the desire th 


this may more and more abound, those who hat 


bee ‘nN el 


resting subject of the guardei 


mus 


Y ear! 
on wv togethe 


hat ; 
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ult without Seating to offend, kueeing that 
« perfect love casts out all fear.” 

We feel, indeed, that the Master of all rightly 
gathered assemblies has been with us, helping 
our infirmities, and empowering his servants to 
dipense the bread which he had blessed and 
broken, to the refreshment of the children. 

The desire has been feelingly expressed that 
those who minister may so dwell under the 
anointing, that the unction of divine love may 
be witnessed by their hearers ; for it és this, and 
this on/y, that will reach the sume pure spring 
inthem. Dwelling under this heavenly influ- 
ence, in the exercise of our various gifts and 
duties, there will be harmony in our labor, for 
there remains to be “a diversity of gifts, but 
the same spirit; and “while we exll no man 
waster upon earth, 
is our Master, even Christ.’’ 

The company of several dear Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings has been truly acceptable. 
Their silent travail and their labors of love have 
been strengthening and edifying. 

Kpist! es have be en received 
ings with which we correspond, 
which have been as “ life 
many minds. 


from the Meet- 
the contents of 
answering to life” in 


With the salutation of Jove, we remain your | 


friends. 
Signed by direction of the Meeting, 
Mary 38. 


Lippincorr, Clerk 


-——r + 


A solitary bliss thon ne’er couldst find, 
Thy joys with those thou lovest 
Aud he whose helpless tende 
The rankling thorn which wounds the breast he loves, 
Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 


wined ; 
ss removes 


are iniert 





But clears th’ obstruction which impedes his own. 
Hlannah Moore. 
8 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


A story is told of two travellers in Lapland, 


which throws more light upon the art of being 


happy than a whole volume of precepts and 
aphorisms. Upon avery cold day in winter, they 
were driving alone ina sled 
furs from head to foot. 

mostly covered ; 


Kven their faces were 
and you could see hardly any- 
but their eyebrows, and these were white 


and glistening with frost. At length they saw 


‘poor man who had sunk down, benumbed and 
frozen in the snow. 

him,” said one of the travellers. ** Stop and 
he Ip him “a replied the other “You will 


er think of stopping on such a day as this. 
ire half frozen ourselves, aud ought to be at 
‘But | 


We 
our journey’s end as soon as possible.” 
cannot leave this man to perish 
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we can acknowledge that one | 


: rejoined the 
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vanlled the otha cy eens too much regard for 
my own life to expose myself to this freezing 
atmosphere any more than is necessary. I will 
sit here and keep myself as warm as [ can, till 
you come back.” So saying, he resolutely kept 
his seat, while his companion hastened to the re- 

lief of the perishing man, whom they had provi- 
dentially discovered. The ordinary meaus for 
restoring consciousness and activity were tried 
with complete success. But the kind-hearted 
traveller was so intent upon saving the life of a 
fellow-creature, that he had forgotten his own ex- 
posure ; and what was the consequence? Why 
the very effort he had made to warm the stranger 
warmed himself! And thus he had a twofold 
reward. He had the sweet ot 
dving a benevolent act, and he also found him- 
self glowing from head to foot, by reason of the 
exertions which he had made. And how was it 
with his companion, who had been so much 
afraid of exposing himself? He was almost 
ready to freeze, notwithstanding the efforts he 
had been making to keep warm ! 

| ‘The lesson derived from this little ingident is 
sufficiently obvious. 
distant country. At every step of our 
we fiud other travellers, who need our 
aid. 


consciousness 


JOaTNE’ 
friendly 
Nay, God has brought them around our 


Now there are two ways of meeting these object 
of Christian sympathy and brotherly re 


selfish and unloving spirit, saying, in reply t 
every appe ‘al which is addressed to our feclings, 
« Depart in peace 5 be ye warmed and filled; 


| or we can say, with the warm-hearted trave Her. 
“ | cannot sce this man perish, I must hasten to 
ypt for 
our guidanee in such cases, will determine the 
we ure to be happy or un- 
himself 
Giod does not smile upon hit ; 


relief.” And the rule which ad 


his 


we 


question, whether 
}happy. ‘The man 
| cannot be happy. 


who lives only for 


and his conscience will give him uno peace, But 


; le who forge ts himself } in his desire to de eood, 


} 


} kot only becomes a blessing to others, but opens 
ve, wrapped up in| 
i 


a perpetual fountain of joy in 


The Child 


, : , 
is ¢ ompanion, 


| + 


REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF INSECTS. 


The surprising faculties of vultures 


‘We must stop and help | covering carrion bas been a subject of mucit 


speculation, as to whether it is ACD ndent 

their powers of sight or of scent. It is no 
however, more mysterious than unerr! 
certainty and rapidity with which some of tl 


minor anima!s, aud more especially insects, 


| warm climates, congregate around the offal 


wore humane traveller; “Ll must go to his re-| which they feed. C.reumstanced as they ar 
lef :"’ and he stopped his sledy a = Come,”’ said they must be guide d toward their object mali 
me help me to rouse him.” “Not 1,’ |if not exclusively, by the sense of smell ; 





We are all traveleas toa 


path in great numbers—and, as far as the eye 
can reach, we see their dense and gloomy ranks. 


} 
waru, 


| We can go forward with the stern purpose of a 


his own bosom. 


ln Gis- 





, 
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that which excites astonishment, is the small 
degree of odor which seems to suffice for the 
purpose; the subtlety and rapidity with which 


it traverses and impregnates the air; and the | 


keen and quick perception with which it is taken 

up by the organs of those creatures. The in- 
I 

stance of the scavenger beadle has been already 

alluded to; the promptitudce with which they 

discern the existence of matter suited to their 

purposes, and the speed with which they hurry 


to it from ali directions ; often from distances as | 


extraordinary, proportionately, as those traversed 
by the eye of the vulure. In the instance of the 
dying elephant previously referred to, life was bare- 
ly extinct when the flies, of which not one was 
visible but a moment before, arrived in clouds 
and blackened the body by their multitudes ; 
scarcely an instant was allowed to elapse from 
the commencement of the decomposition; no 
odor nor putrefaction could be discerned by us 
who stood close by; yet some peculiar smell of 
nortality, simultaneously with parting breath, 
must have summoned them to the feast. Ants 
exhibit an instinct equally surprising. I have 
sometimes covered up a particle of refined sugar 
with paper in the centre of a polished table, and 
counted the number of minutes which would 
elapse before it was feasted on by the small black 
ants of Ceylon, and aline formed to lower it 
safely to the floor. Here was a substance which, 
to our apprehension at least, is altogether in- 
odorous, and yet the quick sense of smell must 
have been the only conductor of the ants. It has 
been observed of those fishes which travel over 
land, on the evaporations of the ponds in which 
they lived, that they invariably marched in the 
direction of the nearest water; and even when 
captured, and placed on the floor of a room, their 
efforts to escape are always made towards the 
same point. Is the sense of smell sufficient to 
account for this display of instinct in them? or 
is it aided by special organs as in the case of the 
others 7— Tennent. 


F R LENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO, 15, 1860. 


Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 
By Herpert Spencer, author of “ Social 


Statisties,”’ “ The Principles of Psychology,” 


Edueation: 


dc. New York, Appleton & Co., 1 vol. 12 mo. 
This 


Author, is replete with valuable suggestions to 


volume from the pen of an English 


those associated with the youthful mind. Though 
no new theories of education are presented in its 
pages, yet many of the deficiencies in our present 


system are ably exposed and controverted. Even 
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| those who cannot adopt all the views the writer 
| 


j advocates, must admit he has bestowed deep 


thought on the subjects of which he treats, and 
| that he reasons on philosophical principles. 
| 


| originally appeared separately in English periodi- 


The work consists of four chapters, which 
jeals. The first in the Westminster Review. the 
| second in the North British Review, and the re. 
{maining two in the British Quarterly Review, 
They are now collected and published in one 
volume, and the plain practical common sense 
| by which the book is characterized, will no 

doubt secure it readers. 

Many will differ from him in the position 
; taken in regard to the dead languages, but it has 
| long been a question in some minds, whether the 
time consumed in acquiring a knowledge of 
| Latin and Greek, might not be better appro- 
priated to scientific culture; for “no extent of 
acquaintance with the meaning of words can 
give the power of forming correct inferences re- 
specting causes and effects.’’ 

From the first chapter of this work, “ What 
kind of Knowledge is of Most Worth,” large 
extracts were taken in the sixteenth volume of 
| the Intelligencer, and in our present issue will 
ibe found some remarks from the chapter on 





Physieal Kdueation. 
“Tf, as all who candidly investigate the mat- 
ter must admit, physical degeneracy is a conse- 
quence of excessive study, how grave is the con- 
demnation to be passed upon this cramming sys 
tem above exemplified. It is a terrible mistake, 
from whatever point of view regarded. It isa 
mistake in so far as mere acquirement of know- 
| ledge is concerned: for it is notorious that th 
mind, like the body, cannot assimilate beyond a 
certain rate; and if you ply it with facts faster 
than it can assimilate them, they are very scou 
rejected again : they do not become permanentlr 
built into the intellectual frabric ; but fall out of 
recollection after the pussing of the examinatior 
for which they were got up. It isa mistake, 
too, beeause it tends to make study distastefu! 
Kither through the painful associations produced 
by ceaseless mental toil, or through the abnormal 
state of brain it leaves behind, it often cenerates 
an aversien to books ; and, instead of that subse- 
quent self-culture induced by a rational, educa- 
tion, there comes a continued retrogression. It 
is a mistake, also, inasmuch as it assumes that 
the acquisition of knowledge is everything 


= 9 


> and 
fergets that a much more important matter is the 
organization of knowledge, for which time and 


spontaneous thinking are requisite. Just 
1 


| Humboldt remarks respecting the progress 
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intelligence in general, that ‘ the inane | ways, seriously prejudicial. 


of nature is obscured when the description lan- 
cuishes under too great an accumulation of in- 
sulated facts ;” so it may be remarked, respect- 
ing the progress of individual intelligence, that 
the mind is overburdened and hampered by an 
excess of ill-digested information. It is not the 
knowledge stored up as intellectual fat which is 
of value ; but that which is turned into intellee- 
tual muscle. But the mistake is still deeper. 
Even were the system good as a system of in- 
telleetual training, which it is not, it would still 
be bad, because, as we have shown, it is fatal to 
that vigor of physique which is needful to make 


intellectual training available in the struggle of 


life. Those who, in eagerness to cultivate their 
pupils’ mind, are reckless of their bodies, do not 
remember that success in the world depends t 
much more upon energy than upon information ; 
and that a policy which in cramming with in- 
formation undermines energy, is self-defeating. 


sult from abundant animal vigor, go far to com- 
pensate even for great defects of education ; and 


when joined with that quite adequate education | 


which may be obtained without sacrificing 
health, they ensure an easy victory over 
petitors enfeebled by excessive study, 
of learning theugh th °y may be. A compara- 
tively small and ill-made engine, worked at high- 
pressure, will do more than a larger and well- 
finished one worked at low-pressure. 
is it. then, while finishing the engine, so to da- 
mage the boiler that it will not generate steam ! 
Qnee more, the system is 2 mistake, 
a false estimate of welfare in life. Even suppos- 
ing it werea means to worldly success, instead 
cf x means to worldly failure, yet, in the eatailed 
ill-health, it would inflict a more than equivalent 
curse. What boots it to have attained wealth, 
if the wealth is accompanied by ceaseless ail- 
ments? What is the worth of distinction, if 

has brought hypochondria with it? Surely none 
needs telling that a good digestion, a bounding 
pulse, and high spirits are elements of happiness 
which no external ilvantages can outbalance. 
Chronie bodily disorder cas sts a gloom over the 
brightest prospects; while the vivacity of strong 
health gilds even misfortune. We contend, then, 
that this over education is vicious in every way 
—vicious, as giving kuowledge that will soon be 
forgotten ; vicious, as producing a disgust for 
knowledge ; vicious, as neglecting that organiza- 
tion of knowledge which is more important than 
its acquisition 3 Vicious, as weakening or destroy- 
ing that energy, without which a trained intel- 
lect is useless; vicious, as entailing that ill- 
health for which success would not com- 
pensate, and which makes failure doubly bitter. 
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even 
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“Our general conclusion 
various 


iry treatment 


is, then, 
s, in 


| growth—a requirement whic! 
The strong will and untiring activity which re- | 


;our passing phase of civiliz»tion 
com-! 
Sel 
prodigies | 


What folly | 


as involving 
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It. errs in- deficient 
fec ding; in deficient clothing ; deficient ex- 
ercise (among girls at least;) and in excessive 
mental ap »plic: ation. Considering the régime as 
a whole, its oe is too exacting ; it asks too 
much and gives too little. ~ the extent to 
which it taxes the vital energies, it makes the 
juvenile life much more like the adult life than 
it should be. It overlooks the truth that, as in 
the foetus the entire vitality is expended in the 
direction of growth—as in the 1 fant, the ex- 
penditure of vitality in growth is so great 
leave extremely little for physical or 
mental action; so throughout childhood and 
youth growth is the dominant Res. pee: to 
which : all others must be subordinated ; a r quirs - 
ment which dictates the giving o of much and the 
taking away of little—a re quirement which 
therefore, restricts the exertion of body and 
mind to a degree proportionate to the rapidity of 
; permits the men- 
tal and physieal activities to increase only 
fast as the rate of growth diminishes 

“Regarded from another point of view, this 
high-pressure education manifestly results from 
In primitive 
when fenee were the 
secial activities, bodily vi with its 
accompanying courage were the desiderata ; and 
ithen education was almost wholly physic: al: 
mental cultivation was little cared for, and in- 
‘deed, as in our own feudal ace iiten treated 
with contempt. But now that our state is re la- 
tively peaceful—now that muscular power is of 
use for little else than manual jabor, while social 
success of nearly every kind depends very much 
on mental power; our education has become 
almost exclusively mental. respect- 
ing the body and ignoring th wind, we now re- 
“spect the mind and ignore the body. Both these 
attitudes are wrong. We do not yet sufficie ntly 
realize the truth that as, in this life of ours, the 
shysical underlies the mental, the mental must 
not be developed at the expense of the physical. 
The ancient and modern couceptions must be 
combined. 

“Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the 
time when body and mind will both be ade- 
quately cared for, as a diffusion of the be lief that 
Few recent 
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consequences inflicted on their di 
on future generations, are often as great as those 
caused by crime; yet they do not think thew- 
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634 
parely bodily transgression is recognized ; but 
none appear to infer that, if this bodily trans- 
gression is vicious, so too is every bodily trans- 
gression. ‘The fact is, that all breaches of the 
laws of health are When this is 
generally seen, then, and perhaps not till then, 
will the physical training of the young receive 
all the attention its deserves.” 
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Diep, In Neversink, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 
of llth mo. last, Leonarp Porter, in the 
his age, a member and elder of Planes Monthly Meet- 
ing. He wus a steady attender of meetings, a: 
held out \couragement. 
tious were short, yet they were 
structive. No st 


, on the 25th 





d often 
His communica- 
impressive and in- 


a word of e: 


so violent, 


irms nor weather so cold 
as to prevent him from attending his particular meet- 
ing. He had been feeble for several months past, yet 


he missed only the two meetings previous to his death : 


about the time of his attending the last, be was heard 
to exclaim ‘‘ mine eyes have seen thy salvation, now 
let thy servant depurt in peace.” He was much be- 
loved in the: hbothe od where he lived, and leaves 


&@ numereu fuenily who 
a@ kind husband, a 
his children. 


deeply feel his loss. He was 


-—~er-- 
Thi, ty jirst Annual Report of the Female Set 
of Phitade Iphia, for the relief of the 
sich and infirm poor with clothing. 


sociation 


The 
past 


Association has continued its duties the 
winter years. The average at- 
tendance of the members at its stated weekly 
meetings has been unusually large. The Trea- 
surer’s Report shows that the receipts have 
amounted to Of this sum $229.29 

sewing. 1214 garments have 
distributed. ‘To those who have 
aided us the past winter, as heretofore, with 
donations of money and goods, we return our 
thanks, and at the same time solicit from them, 


: f" a . 
as lu former 


SHO8.50, 
. : 

have beeu paid for 
been made and 


and from 
the society, continued and inereased interest in 
hal’. We regret to say that, for want of 
funds, we compelled to discontinue our 
lab irs, before the rgors of winter cease, and the 
opening of spring furnishes other and_ better 
means of eat pl yment thau the poor pittance 


its b 
are 


that is gained by the needle. 
On vehalf of the Association. 
IlANNAU Mit Ler, President, No. 105 N. 


19th Street 
HrLen G 


— ; 
ibth Street. 


LoNGstReTu, Secretary, 23 8. 
ELIZABETH 

lin Street. 
Dona 

neede 


JENKINS, Treasurer, 937 


rank- 


iv08 OF 


und may 


named p rsous 


money and goods are greatly 


be sent to either of the above 


- <e0ee- - 
In the time that men lose in bewailing the 
perverseness of their fortune, they could gain a 


79th year of 


wll who sympathize with the objec's of 


nd felt most deeply for the welfare of 


| not prepared to snbscribe to the opinion of the 


| mental and bodily exhaustion To 
| who has passed the night in the trenches before 
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From the Times. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO 


To the Editor. 

Sir,—Having been applied to some time singg 
to join in a petition to the House of Commons 
that they would appoint a committee to inquire 
into the effects produced by the prevailing habit 
of tobacco smoking, I declined to dso; first, 
that it did not appear to me that such a com- 
mittee would be very competent to discuss a 
subject of this kind; and, secondly, 

'even if they were so, [ did not see that it would 


because 


| be possible for Parliament to follow up by any 


act of legislation the conclusions at which they 
might have arrived. Nevertheless, [ am r ady 
toadmit that the subject is oue of no trifling 
importance, and well worthy the serious consid- 
eration of any one who takes an interest 
| present and future well-being of society. From 
| these considerations it is that | now venture to 
| ade lress to you the following observations : 
The empyreumatic oil of tobacco is produced 
| by distillation of that herb at a temperature 
‘above that of boiling water Que or two dro ps 
of this oil (ae cording o to the size of the animal 
placed on the tongue, will killa cat in a few 
minutes. <A certain quantity of oil must always 
be cireulating in the blood ot the habitual smoker, 
and we caunot suppose that the effects of it on 
the system can be merely negative. Still Lom 


in the 





| 


who hold that, under all circumstances, and to 


however moderate an extent it be practised, the 
'smoking of tobacco is prejudicial. 


The first 
effect of it is to soothe and tranquillize the 
nervous system. It allays the pains of hunger, 
and relieves the uneasy feelings produced by 
the soldier 


a beleagured town, with only a distant prospect 
of breakfast when the 
the sailor, contending 


morning has arrived ; to 
with the elements in a 
storm; to the laborer, after a hard day’s work; 
to the traveller in an uncultivated region, rm 
an insufficient supply of food, the use of a cig 

or tobacco pipe may be not or ily a grateful * 
dulgence, but really beneficial. But the occasional 





| stitution, 





use of it under such circumstances is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the habit of constautly 
smoking which prevails in certain classes of 


society at the present day. 

The effects of this habit, are, indeed, various, 
the difference depending on differences of « 
and differenre in the mode of life 
otherwise. But, from the best observations 
which I have been able to wake on the subject 
1 am led to believe that there are very few ‘who 


do not suffer harm from it, to a greater or less 
extent. The earliest symptoms are manifested 


in the derangement of the nervous system. A 
large proportion of habitual smokers ar: 
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ed lazy “ad Hesheen. indispose .d to bodily aia 
of much mental exertion. Others 
suffer from depression of the spirits, amounting 
to hypochondriasis, which smoking relieves for 
a time, though it aggravates the evil afterward. 
Occasionally there is a general nervous excita- 
bility which, though very much less in degree, 
partakes of the nature of the delirium tremens 
of drunkards. IL have known many individuals 
to suffer from nervous pains, 
jn one, sometimes in another part of the body. 

Almost the worst case of neuralgia that ever 
came under my observation, was that of a gentle- 
man who consulted the Dr. Bright and 
myself. ‘The pains were universal and never 
absent ; but during the nightthey were especially 
intense, almost wholly to prevent sleep. 
Neither the patient himself nor his medical at- 
tendant had any doubts that the disease was to 
be attributed to his former habit of smoking, on 
the discontinuance of which he slowly aud grad- 
ually recovered. An eminent surgeon, who has 
agreat experience in ophthalmic diseases, be- 
lieves that in some 
to trace blindness from amaurosis excess 1D 
tobaceo smoking, the connection of the two 
being pretty well established in one case by the 
fact that, on the practice being left off, the 


inca pable 


severe sometimes 


late 


$0 us 


instances, be has 


+ 


LO 


sight of the patient was gradually restored. It 
would be easy for me to refer to other symptoms 


indicating deficient power of the nervous system 
to which smokers are liable; but it is unneces- 
sary tor me to do and, indeed, there are 
some which | would rather leave them to imagine 
for themsel 
them wyself in writing. 

But the ill effects of tobacco are not confined to 
the nervous system. In many instances there isa 
loss of the app tite for liealthy food, the imperfect 
state of the being svon senile red mani- 
fest by the loss of flesh and the sallow counte- 
nance. It is difficult to say what other diseases 
may not follow the 
food, continued during a long period of time. 
So many causes in operation in the human 
body which may tend in a greater or less de- 
gree to the production of organic changes in it, 
that it is only in some 
to pronounce as to the precise manner in which 
that proves mortal has originated. 
From cases, however, which have fallen under 
my observation, and from a consideration of all 
the circumstanees, L cannot entertain a doubt 
that, if we could obtain accurate statistics on 
the subject, we should find that the value of life 
in inveterate considerably below the 
Nor is this opinion in “any 
contradicted by the fact that there are individuals 
who in spite of the inhalation of tobacco smoke 
live to be old, and with ut any material derange- 
ment of the health ; analogous exceptions to the 
general rule being met with in the case of those 
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whe hava indulged too ‘freely in the of 
spirituous and fermented liquors. 

In the early part of the present century, 
tobacco smoking was almost entirely confined to 
what are commonly called the lower grades of 
It was only now and then that any 
one who wished to be considered as a gentleman 
was addicted to it. But since the war on the 
Spanish Peninsula, and the consequent substitu- 
tion of the cigar forthe tobacco pipe, the case has 
been entirely altered. The greatest smokers at 
the present time are to be found, uot among 
those who live by their bodily labor, but among 
these who are more advantageously 
who have better opportunities of education, and 
to expect that they 
should constitute the must intelligent and thought- 
ful members of the Nor ig’ the 
practice confined to grown-up men. Boys, even at 
the best schools, get the habit of 
because they think it m nly and fashionable to 
do so; not unfrequently because they have the 
example set them by their tutors, and partly 
because there is no friendly voice to warn them 
us to the special ill anne to which it 
may give rise where the owth is 
not yet completed, and the « hot yet 
fully developed. 

The foregoing observations relate to the ] 
at the 
remains to be 


use 


society. 


situated, 


community. 


smoking, 


t 
] rocess vi gr 


fans are 


habit 
of smoking as it exists among us 
time. But still a grave question 
considered. What will the result if t 
habit be continued by future generations? It 
is but too true that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon their children and their children’s 
children. We may here take warning from the 
fate of the Red Indians of Au ri ‘a An in- 
telligent American physician gives the following 
of this 
them 


prese nt 


e¢ 
11S 


be 


remarkable people: One gener ration of 
became addicted to the use of the rewute They 
have a degenerate and compzruatively imbeeile 
progeny, who indulge in the same vicious habit 
with their parents. Their progeny is still more 
degenerate, and after a few generations the rac 

We may also take warning 
of another nation, who, 
few centuries ago, while the banners of Solyman 
the Magnificent were the terror of Christendom, 
but who since then, having become more addict- 
ed to tobacco smoking than any of the yr 
nations, are vow the lazy and leth ire Turks, 
held in contempt by all civilize Ll communitic 

In thus placing together the consequences of 
intemperance in the and that 
in the use of 
be misunderstood : 
of intemperance to art in an e& 
cious and degrading. 

The inveterate tol imay be stupid 
and lazy and the habit to which he is addicted 
may gradually tend to shorten his life and de- 


ceases altogether. 
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teriorate his offspring, but the dram-drinker is 

quarrelsome, mischievous, and often criminal. 

It is under the influence of gin that the burglar | 
and murderer become fitted for the task which | 
they have undertaken. The best thing that can | 
be said for dram-drinking is, that it induces | 
disease, which carries the poor wretch prema- | 
turely to the grave, and rids the world of the 

nuisance. But unfortunately in this, as in many 
other cases, what is wanting in quality is made | 
up in quantity. There are checks on these evil | 
habits which there are not on the other. The | 
dram-drinker, or, to use a more general term, | 
the drunkard, is held to be a noxious animal. | 
He is an outcast from all decent society, while 
there is no such exclusion for the most assiduous 
smoker. 

The comparison of the effects of tobacco with | 
those of alcohol leads to the consideration of a | 
much wider question than that with which I set | 
out. In all ages of which we have any record, 
mankind have been in the habit of resorting to | 
the use of certain vegetable productions, not as | 
contributing to nourishment, but on account of | 
their having some peculiar influence as stimu- | 
lants or sedatives (or in some other way) on the 
nervous system. Tobacco, alcohol, the Indian | 
hemp, the kava of the South Sea Islanders, the 
Paraguay tea, coffee, and even tea, belong to this 
category. 


| 


A disposition so universal may almost | 
be regarded as an instinct, and there is sufficient 
reason to believe that within certain limits, the 
indulgence of the instinct is useful. But we | 
must not abuse our instincts. This is one of | 
the most important rules which man, asa respon- | 
sible being, both for his own sake and that of | 


others, is bound to observe. Even such mod- 
erate agents as tea and coffee, taken in excess, are 
prejudicial. low much more so are tobacco | 
and alcohol, tending, as they do, not only to the | 
degeneration of the individual, but to that of 
future generations of our species. 

If tobacco-smokers would limit themselves to | 
the oceasional indulvenee of their appetites, they 
would do little harm either to themselves or | 
others ; but there is always danger that a sen- | 





| 
} 
| 


sual habit once begun may ‘be carried to excess, | 
and that danger is never so greatas in the ease of | 
those who are not compelled, by the necessities | 
of their situation, to be actively employed. For | 
such persons the pradent course is to abstain | 
from smoking altogether. 

Trusting that you and your readers will excuse | 
me for having occupied so large a spaze in your | 
coiums. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Aug. 27. 


| 
Brovie. | 
We find self-made men very often, but self- 
inmade ones a great deal ofteuer. 
One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed, 
will put back all the business of the day. 


“T RISE TO SEEK THE LIGHT.” 


I saw a little blade of grass, 
Just peeping from the sod, 
And asked it why it sought to pass 
Beyond its parent clod ? 
It seemed to raise its timid head, 
All sparkling, fresh, and bright, 
And wondering at the question, said, 
“T rise to seek the Light.” 


{ asked the eagle why his wing 
To ceaseless flight was given, 
As if he spurned each earthly thing, 
And knew no home but heaven ? 
He answered, as he fixed his gaze 
Undazzled at the sight, 
Upon the sun’s meridian blaze, 
*T rise to seek the Light.” 


I asked my soul, what means this thirst 
For something yet beyond, 
What means this eagerness to burst 
From every earthly bond? 
It answers, and I feel it glow 
With fires more warm, more bright, 
* All is too dull, too dark below, 
I rise to seek the Light.” 
Louis 8. D. Rees. 
"he Independent, 


Oe 
CHILDLIKE SUBMISSION. 
BY PAUL GERHARDS—1653. 


Whiat pleases God, O pious-soul, 

Accept with joy, though thanders roll, 

And tempests lower on every side, 

Thou knowest naught can thee betide, 
But pleases God. 


The best will is our Fathber’s will, 

And we may rest there calm and still ; 

Oh, make it hour by hour thine own, 

And wish for naught but that alone 
Which pleases God. 


His thought is aye the wisest thought ; 

How oft man’s wisdom comes to nought ; 

Mistake or weakness in it lurks, 

It brings forth ill, and seldom works 
What pleases God. 


His mind is aye the gentlest mind, 

His will and deeds are ever kind: 

He blesses, when against us speaks 

The evil world, that rarely speaks 
What pleases God 


His heart is aye the truest heart, 

He bids all woe and harm depart; 

Detending, shielding day and night 

The man who knowsand loves aright 
What pleases God. 


He governs all things here below, 

In him lie all our weal and woe; 

He bears the world within his hand, 

And so to us bear sea and land 
What pleases God. 


And o’er his little flock be yearns, 

And when to evil ways it turns, 

The Father's rod oft smiteth sore, 

Until it learns to do once more. 
What pleases God. 


What most would profit us he knows, 


And ne'er denies ought good to these 
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= casei 
Who with their utmost strength pursue 
The right, and only care to do 
What pleases God. 


If this be so, then, World, from me 

Keep, if thou wilt, what pleases thee; 

But thou, my soul. be well content 

With God and all things he bath sent, 
As pleases God. 


And must thou suffer here and there, 
Cling but the firmer to his care ; 
For all things are beneath his sway, 
And must in every truth obey 

What pleases God. 


True faith will grasp his mercy fast, 
And hope bring patience to the last: 
Then both within thy heart enshrine, 
So shall the heritage be thine 

That pleases God. 


To thee forever shall be given 
A kingdom and a throne in Heaven : 
And there shall be fulfilled in thee, 
And thou shalt taste and hear and see 
What pleases God. 
+ ~+)8m 
THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD.—AN ALLEGORY. 
BY N. HAWTHORNE, 
(Continued from page 623 ) 


The respectable Apollyon was now putting on 


the steam at a prodigious rate, anxious, perhaps, | 


to get rid of the unpleasant reminiscences con- 


nected with the spot where he had so disastrously 
encountered Christian. Consulting Mr. Bunyan’s 
road book, I perceived that we must now be | 
within a few miles of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, into which doleful region, at our pre- 
sent speed, we should plunge much sooner than | 


seemed at all desireable. In truth, I expected 
nothing better than to find myself in the ditch 
on one side or the quag on the other; but on 
communicating my apprehensions to Mr. Smooth- 
it-away, he assured me that the difficulties of this 
passage, even in the worst condition, had been 


vastly exaggerated, and that, in its present state | 


ff improvement, [ might consider myself as safe 
as on any railroad in Christendom. 
Even while we were speaking the train shot 


into the entrance of this dreaded Valley. Though | 
[ plead guilty to some foolish palpitations of | 


the heart during our head-long rush over the 


causeway here constructed, yet it was unjust to | 
withhold the highest encomiums on the bold- | 
ness of its original conception and the ingenui- | 


ty of those who executed it. It was gratifying, 
likewise, to observe how much care had been 
taken to dispel the everlasting gloom and supply 
the defect of cheerful sunshine, not a ray of 
which has ever penetrated among these awful 
shadows. For this purpose, the inflammable 
gas which exudes plentifully from the soil is col- 
lected by means of pipes, and thence communi- 
cated to a quadruple row of lamps along the 
whole extent of the passage. Thus a radiance 


\ has been created even out of the fiery and sul- 
phurous curse that rests forever upon the valley 
;—-a radiance hurtful, however, to the eyes, and 
| somewhat bewildering, as I discovered by the 
| changes which it wrought in the visages of my 
companions. In this respect, as compared with 
natural daylight, there is the same difference as 
' between truth and falsehood ; if the reader has 
‘ever travelled through the dark valley, he will 
|huve learned to be thankful for any light that 
‘he could get—if not from the sky above, then 
|from the blasted soil beneath. Such was the 
red brillianey of these lamps that they appeared 
| to build walls of fire on both sides of the track, 
between which we held our course at lightning 
speed, while a reverberating thunder filled the 
| Valley with its echoes. Had the engine run off 
| the track, a catastrophe, it is whispered, by no 
| means unprecedented, the bottomless pit, if there 
be any such place, would undoubtedly have re- 
| ceived us. Just as some dismal fooleries of this 
‘nature had made my heart quake there came a 
tremendous shriek, carecring along the valley 
as if a thousand devils had burst their lungs to 
utter it, but which proved to be merely the whis- 
tle of the engine on arriving at a stopping place. 
The spot where we had now paused is the 
‘same that our friend Bunyan, a truthful man, 
but infected with many fantastic notions, has de- 
| signated in terms plainer than | like to repeat, as 
| the mouth of the infernal region. This, however, 
must be a mistake, inasmuch as Mr. Smooth-it- 
away, while we remained in the smoky and lurid 
cavern, took occasion to prove that Tophet has 
not even a metaphorical existence. The place, 
he assured us, is no other than the crater ofa 
half-extinct voleano, in which the directors had 
cansed forges to be set up for the manufacture 
of railroad iron. Hence, also is obtained a plen- 
| tiful supply of fuel for the use of the engines. 
Whoever had gazed into the dismal obscurity of 
‘the broad cavern mouth, whence ever and anon 
darted huge tongues of dusky flame, and had 
seen the strange, half-shaped monsters, and vis- 
'ions of faces horribly grotesque, into which the 
smoke seemed to wreathe itself, and had heard 
the awful murmurs, and shrieks, and deep shud- 
dering whispers of the blast, sometimes forming 
themselves into words almost articulate, would 
have seized upon Mr. Smooth-it-away’s comfort- 
‘able explanation as greedily as we did. The 
inhabitants of the cavern, moreover, were un- 
‘lovely personages, dark, smoke-begrimed, gen- 
ierally deformed, with misshapen feet, and a 
glow of dusky redness in their eyes as if their 
hearts had caught fire and were blazing out of 
the upper windows. It struck me as a peculia- 
| rity that the laborers at the furge and those who 
| brought fuel to the engine, when they began to 
draw short breath, positively emitted smoke from 
| their mouth and nostrils. 
Among the idlers about the train, most of 
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whom were pufling cigars which they had light- 
ed at the flame of the crater, [ was perplexed to 
notice several who, to my certain knowledge, had 
heretofore set forth by railroad for the Celestial 
City. They looked dark, wild, and smoky, 
with a singular resemblance, indeed, to the na- 
tive inhubitants, like whom, also, they had a 
disagreeable propensity to ill-natured gibes and 
sueers, the habit of which had wrought a settled 
contortion of their visages. Having been on 
speaking terms with one of these persons, an in- 
dolent, good-fur-nothing fellow, who went by the 
name of Take-it-easy, I called him, aud inquired 
what was his business there. 

‘Did you not start,” said I, “for the Celes- 
tial City?” 

“That’s a fact,” said Mr. Take-it-easy, care- 
lessly puffing some smoke into my eyes. “ But 
I heard such bad accounts that I never took 
pains to climb the hill on which the city stands. 
No business doing, no fun going on, nothing to 
driuk, and no smoking allowed, and a thrum- 
ming ‘of church music from morning till night. 
I would not stay in such a place if they offered 
me house-room and living free.’ 

“ But, my good Mr. Take-it-easy,” cried I, 
‘‘why take up your residence here, of all places 
in the world ?”’ 

“Qh,” said the loafer, 


with a grin, “it is 


very warm hereabouts, and I meet with plenty 
of old acquaintances, 


and altogether the place 
suits me. I hope to see you back again some 
day soon. A pleasant journey to you.” 

While he was speaking the bell of the engine 
rapg, and we dashed away, after droping a few 
passengers, but receiving no new ones. Rattling 
onward though the Valley, we were dazzled with 
the fiercely gleaming gas lamps, as before. But 
sometimes, in the dark of intense brightness, 


erim faces, that bore the aspect and expression ¢ i City. 


of individual sins, or evil passions, seemed to 
thrust themselves through the veil of light, glar- 
ing upon us, and stretching forth a great dusky 
hand, as if to impede our progress. I[ almost 
thought that they were my own sins that ap- 
palled me there. These were freaks of imagi- 
nation—nothing more, certainly—mere delusions, 
which I ought to be heartily ashamed of; but 
all through the Dark Valley I was tormented, 
aud pestered, and dolefully bewildered with the 
same kind of waking dreams. The mephitic 
gases of that region intoxicate the brain. As 
the light of natural day, however, began to 
struggle with the glow of the lanterns, these 
vain imaginations lost their vividness, and final- 
ly vanished with the first ray of sunshine that 
greeted our escape from the Valley of the Sha- 
dow of Death. Ere we had gone a mile beyond 
it I could well nigh have taken my oath that 
this whole gloomy passage was a dream. 

At the end of the valley, as John Bunyan 
mentions, is a cavern, where, in his days, dwelt 


gay, and fascinating ben 
jo"" 


‘largest stockholders. 


\ 


| 


two cruel giants, Pope and Pagan, who had 
strown the ground about their residence with the 
bones of slaughtered pilgrims. hese vile old tro- 
glodytes are no longer there; but into their desert. 
ed cave another terrible giant has thrust him. 
self, and makes it his business to seize upon 
honest travellers and fatten them for his table 
with plentiful meals of smoke, mist, moonshine, 
raw potatoes, and sawdust. He is a German by 
birth, and is called Giant Travscendentalist; but 
as to his form, his features, his substance, and 
his nature generally, it is the chief peculiarity 
of this huge miscreant that neither he for him. 
self, nor anybody for him, has ever been able to 
describe them. As we rushed by the cavern’s 
mouth we caught a hasty glimpse of him, look- 
ing somewhat like an ill proportioned figure, but 
considerably more like a heap of fog and duskiness, 
He shouted after us, but in so strange a phrase- 
ology that we knew not what he meant, nor 
whether to be encouraged or affrighted. 

It was late in the day when the train thun. 
dered into the ancient city of Vanity, where 
Vanity Fair is still at the height of prosperity, 
and exhibits an epitome of whatever is brilliant, 
ath the sun. AsI 
purposed to make a considerable stay here, it 
eratifiid me to learn that there is no longer the 
want of harmony between the town’s people and 
pilgrims, which impelled the former to such 
lamentably mistaken measures as the persecution 
of Christian and the fiery martyrdom of Faith- 
ful. On the contray, as the new railroad brings 
with it great trade and a constant influx of stran- 
gers, the lord of Vanity Fair is its chief patron 
and the capitalists of the city are among the 
Many passengers stop to 
take their pleasure or make their profit in the 
Fair, instead of going onward to the Celestial 
Indeed, such are the charms of the place 
| that people often affirm it to be the true and 
only heaven; stoutly contending that there is 
uo other, that those who seek further are mere 
dreamers, and that, if the fabled brightness of 
the Celestial City lay but a bare mile beyond 
the gates of Vanity, they would not be fools 
enough to go thither. Without subscribing to 
these perhaps exaggerated encomiums, [| can 
truly say that my abode in the city was mainly 
agreeable, and my intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants productive of much amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

Being naturally of a serious turn, my attention 
was directed to the solid advantages derivable 
from a residence here, rather than to the effer- 
vescent pleasures which are the grand object 
with too many visitants. The Christian reader, 
if he have had no accounts of the city later than 
Bunyan’s time, will be surprised to hear that 
almost every street has its church, and that the 
reverend clergy are nowhere held in higher re- 
spect than at Vanity Fair. And well do they 
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deserve such honorable estimation ; for the max- , the formation of fat, however, and, in short, may 
jms of wisdom and virtue which fall from their | be regarded as ministering to what is termed the 
lips come from as deep a spiritual source, and | respiratory function. ‘There are several terms 
tend to as lofty a religious aim, as those of the | in use indicative of sugar varieties, more especial- 


sagest philosophers of old. In justification of 
this high praise I need only mention the names 
of the Rev. Mr. Shallow-deep, the Rev. Mr. 
Stumble-at-truth, that fine old clerical character 
the Rev. Mr. This-to-day, who expects shortly 
toresign his pulpit to the Rev. Mr. That-to- 
morrow ; together with the Rev. Mr. Bewilder- 
went, the Rev. Mr. Clog-the-spirit, and, last and 
greatest, the Rev. Dr. Wind-of-doctrine. The 
labors of these eminent divines are aided by 
those of innumerable lecturers, who diffuse such a 
various profundity, in all subjects of human or 
celestial science, that any man may acquire an 


ly beet-root sugar, maple, and date sugar, but 
all these are varieties merely in the sense of 
their origin ; all have previvusly the same chem- 


|ical composition, namely, twelve equivalents of 


carbon, twelve of hydrogen, and twelve of oxy- 
gen, which is also the chemical composition of 
sugar extracted from thecane. On this account 
the general appellation cane sugar is applied; this 
term signifying, chemically, not necessarily sugar 
which has been extracted from the cane, but 
sugar, the chemical composition of which is 
identical with that which exists in the cane. 
When absolutely pure, after every associated 


omnigenous erudition without the trouble of| matter has been separated, sugar, whether 


even learning to read. hus literature is ether- 
ealized by assuming for its medium the human 


| 


extracted from the cane, or beet-root, or sugar 
maple, or the stalks of Indian corn, or, in short, 


voice ; and knowledge, depositing all its heavier | from many other sources containing sugar of the 


particles, except, doubtless, its gold, becomes 
exhaled into a sound, which forthwith steals 
iuto the everopen ear of the community. ‘These 
ingenious methods constitute a sort of machine- 
ty, by which thought and study are done to 


same type, is actually identical. The most re- 
fined palate, the most delicate chemical analysis, 
will fail to distinguish a variation. his is the 
real fact, although great misapprehension exists 
respecting it. Much of the confusion which 


every person’s hand without his putting himself | prevails in this matter has originated thus; al- 
to the slightest inconvenience in the matter. | though the chemical variety of sugar, known as 


There is another speciesof machine for the whole- 
sale manufacture of individual morality. This ex- 
cellent result is effected by societies for all man- 
ner of virtuous purposes, with which a man has 
merely to connect himself, throwing; as it were, 
his quota of virtue into the common stock, and 
the president and directors will take care that 
the aggregate amount be well applied. All 


} 
| 
} 
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cane sugar, is identical, from whatever source 
obtained, nevertheless the substance with which 
it is naturally associated in different vegetables 
is various. In the sugar cane it is associated 
with an agreeble aromatic principle; but in the 
beet-root, the sugar maple, and many other va- 


'rieties which might be named, the substances 


these, and other wonderful improvements in | 


ethics, religion, and literature, being made plain 


to my comprehension by the ingenious Mr. | 
| sugar cannot be referred, by any means or meth- 


Smooth-it-away, inspired me with a vast admira- 
tion of Vanity Fair. 
To be continued. 
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SHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SUGAR. 


There are various sweet bodies of vegetable 
and animal origin, to which the term sugar is 


applied. Thus, there is the sugar of cane, of 


with which sugar is associated are so c isagreea- 
ble to the taste that, until they are more or less 
removed, the sugar is uupalatable. If the asso- 
ciated matters be quite removed, the resulting 


od, to its particular source ; but if portions of 
associated impurity remain, then there will ne- 
cessarily arise recognizable, thcugh collateral 
distinctions. 


OR 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 


TERRIBLE ConpITION oF AFFAIRS IN Syrta.—The 


grapes, sugar of milk, sugar of mushrooms, and | Boston 7Zraveller bas a letter from its Syrian corres- 


perhaps other varieties not very well determined. 
Sugar of the cane, however, may be regarded as 
the only kind which is prepared and sold as a 
commercial staple—except in France, where 
considerable quantities of beet-root sugar are 
produced, also of grape sugar, glucose, the latter 
for the purpose of imparting sweetness and body 
to wines deficient in such respects. But, what- 
ever be the variety, sugar is totally devoid of 
bitrogen, in which characteristic it resembles 
starch, and for which reason, like starch, it does 
not, in the slightest degree, contribute to the 
formation of muscle or flesh. It contributes to 


ponident, which gives a sad picture of the condition of 
affairs at Bualbec and vicinity, as reporied by Mr. 
Lyons, who was appointed by the Anglo-American 
Relief Committee to visit that region for the purpose 
of distributing alms among the Christians, and also 
to make inquiries into their condition and wants. The 
number of villages plundered and burnt was twenty- 
six , number plundered and not burnt, ten; number of 
Christians reduced to beggary and want. 8,955. There 
outrages Were not committed by the Druses, but Mos- 
lems, and Mr. Lyons thinks that theie was a wide- 
spread conspiracy among them and their allies, the 
Metawalehs, to root out the Christian population. 
Omar Pacha, who now holds the chief Turkish au- 
thority in that region, is well intentioned, but is con- 
tinually deceived by the cunning Mosiems. The peo- 
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ple even now do not have enough to eat; they have 
no houses, farming tools, or seed to sow ; and if this 
state of things continues a few days longer until the 
rains come on, aud the vast plains of Coelo Syria, the 
great wheatfield and granary of the country, remain 
unsown, the famine, suffering, and death in the year 
to come will be beyond all calculation. 


Enormous Grain Receipts.—Buffalo has received 
and handled, thus far in the present season, the enor- 
mous amount of 31,179,855 bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and rye, and 2,172,107 barrels of flour. 
Adding the wheat equivalent of flour, according to the 
ordinary rule of five bushels to the barrel, the gross 
grain receipts at this port, from the beginning of navi- 
gation to the first day of 12th mo., in the year 1860, 
were 37,040,390 bushels—nearly double the average 
receipts of the past dozen years, and almost ten mil- 
lion bushels greater than the greatest amount ever be- 
fure received in any one season, at this, “ the grain 
market of the world.” 


Heavy Faup or Rock at Nracara Farus.—The fi 
lowing is communicated to the Toronto (lode, by 
Davis, of Table Rock Hotel, Niagara Falls : 

“]T want to inform you that on the 24th inst., at balf 
past 1 o’clock, there was a tremendous fall of rock a 
little south of the old stair-case, completely filling up 
the pathway leading to the new stair-case. Buta few 
minutes before the fall, a party was being conducted 
from the museum to the sheet of water. Had it huap- 
pened at the time they were passing, all must have 
got crushed to pieces. I suppose some thousands of 
tons fell. 


1- 
S. 


Houncary.—The late concessions of the Austrian 
Government do not appear to be received with much 
favor by those they were intended to conciliate. The 
Hungarians bave assumed an attitude which must 
prove extrewely embarrassing to the Vienna authori- 
ties. In many parts of the country the people have | 
refused to pay taxes, and when the bousehold goods 
or produce of the defaulters are seized, no buyers can ! 
be found. Inflammatory proclamations are in circula- 
lion in various parts of Hungary, and national demon- | 
strations are made to the vexation of the imperial 
authorities. The stage is made a vehicle for patrio- 
tic sougs, which the Government prohibit, and all the 
symptoms of intense hatred on the part of the Magyars | 
exist as strongly as before the outbreak twelve years 
back. 


Divine Bett.—One of the most difficult operations | 
ever performed by a diver has recently been accom- | 
plished in recovering the remainder of the treasure | 
sunk in the Valahar at Calle. This consisted in cut- 
ting away the large iron plates from the mail roon, | 
half an inch thick, and working through nine feet of | 
sand. Heinke’s diving apparatus was employed, as | 
on the previous occasions, and £16,000 was thus got 
out in one day. The whole of the specie on board 
this vessel, of £300.000, has now been saved. 


INTERNATIONAL Exuipition.—All the arrangements 
are declared to be perfect for having in London, in 
1862, au International Exhibition on a scale stili more 
imposing than thatof 1851. The guarantee fund now 
amounts to £365,000, subscribed by 661 persons. 
This guarautee fund is £100,000 more than was deem- 
ed sufficient to inaugurate the Hyde Park Exhibition 
in 1851. 

New PassenGerR Rartroaps.—We understand that 
propositions are to be made before the Legislature for 
passenger railway tracks east and west over Lom- 
bard and South, Christian and Catharine streets, a dou- 
ble track over Spring Garden street, and a north and 
south road along Seventh and Ninth streets. 
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| Religion, "—is, therefore, desirous of securing enough 


| 50 certs: 


| month, and continue Twenty weeks. 


es 
Surp-Buitpinc.—A new system of ship-building bas 
lately been introduced into England by M_ Tovell, 
The bow is copied from the head of a salmon, the 
stern from the after body of a swan. Vessels built 
upon this principle bave all proved to be fast sailerg 
with great stowage capacity, The keelson is curved, 
not straight, as in many other ships. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Meat.—There is no shipping demand 
for Flour, and the sales are confined to wants of the 
home trade, ranging from $4.75 to 5.124 per barrel for 
common and good brands of superfine; $5 
$5.50 for extras ; and 4$5.624 a 86.50 for extra famiiy 
and fancy lots, according to quality. The receipts 
continue small, but they are mure than adequate for 
the demand. Rye Flour is offered at $4.624 for 
Peunsylvania, and Corn Meal at $3 per barrel. 


Graty.—The offerings of Wheat are small. Small 
sales of good Pennsylvania at $1.20 a 1.23 per bushel, 
and good Western at $1.27. White ranges from $1.31 
to 1.37. Rye is steady ; Southern is held at 68 a 70¢, 
and Pennsylvania at 76 certs. Corn—there is not much 
offering; small sales of yellow at 66c., and 59 a 60¢, 
fornew Oats are steady at 33 cents for Southern 
and 34 cents for Pennsylvania. 


Srrps.—Cloverseed comes forward slowly, and prime 
commands $5.25 a 85.75 per 64 Ibs. Nothing doingin 
Timothy or Flaxseed. 
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rhe undersigned, intending to publish a pamphlet 
| entitled—“ An Exposition of Modern Spiritualisn, 
showing its tendency to a total annihilation of Christian. 
ity— With other Miscellaneous Remarks and Criticisms 
in support of the fundamental principles of the Christian 


subscribers to warrant him in undertaking the pub- 
lication and thorough circulation of said work. The 
pamphlet will make from &0 to 100 pages, and the 
price will be per single copy 30 cents; two copies 
four copies $1. 

SAMUEL POST. 
Locust Valley Queens County, N. Y. 9th mo. id, 1860 


‘tHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 


Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RidGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 

B and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 8. 5th St, 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 8S. Howard St. 
Baltimore. 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Essays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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